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Subject:  "News  Notes  from  Washington."  Items  of  interest  to  women,  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Saturday  again  —  that  means  another  letter  from  our  special  corres- 
pondent in  Washington,  D.  C.     Perfumes,   she's  writing  about  today,  and  ex- 
periments made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Ind\istry  with  perfume  plants  —  lavender 
and  roses  and  geraniums. 

After  reading  her  letter,   I've  concluded  that  our  Washington  Corres- 
pondent has  a  touch  of  spring  fever  —  or  she  wouldn't  be  talking  about  flowers 
this  time  of  year.     See  what  you  think.   .  . 

"Is  it  natural  or  fair,"  she  writes,  "for  violets  to  be  blooming  out 
of  doors  in  January?     They  are,  in  Washington,   in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
garden  —  hardy  little  blossoms,   snuggled  down  cozily  in  their  green-leaf 
mufflers.     I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Department  library,"  she  continues,  "and 
I  didn't  want  to  be  tantalized  by  visions  of  violets.     I  hurried  down  the 
ptreet,  intent  on  serious  research.    But  alas  and  alack!     Somebody  had  left 
a  garden  book  open  on  the  table  —  open  at  this  charming  story: 

"'Monsieur  Forestier,  the  great  garden  architect  of  modern  France, 
used  to  tell  of  how  one  evening  he  was  strolling  between  hibiscus,  palms, 
and  oleanders  in  a  garden  along  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
accompanied  by  a  young  Arab.    As  they  walked  along,  he  noticed  the  Arab  had 
a  rose  tucked  behind  his  right  ear,  the  blossom  falling  down  on  his  dark 
cheek,  and  when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  walk  and  turned  to  come  back, 
the  Arab  took  the  rose  and  placed  it  behind  his  left  ear.     So  Monsieur 
Forestier  asked  him,  "Why  have  you  changed  the  rose  from  one  ear  to  the  other?" 
and  the  Arab  answered,  "Because  the  breeze  is  now  on  our  left,  and  this  way 
I  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  perfume  of  the  rose."' 

"Well,"  says  our  correspondent,  "there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  was  en- 
tirely out  of  the  mood  for  research  work  —  unless  it  had  to  do  with  experi- 
ments on  perfumery  plants,  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

  Now  I  wouldn't  want  our  Washington  correspondent  to  know 

it  —  but  I  had  no  idea,  until  I  read  this  letter,   that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  even  interested  in  perfumery  plants.     The  making  of  perfume 
has  always  seemed  so  vague,  and  far  away,  and  ancient...   .    Do  you  remember 
reading  about  the  perfumes    Howard  Carter  found  when  he  opened  the  tomb  of 
King  Tutankhamen?     King  Tut  ruled  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
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yet,  when  they  opened  his  tomb,   they  found  beautiful  alabaster  vases,  con- 
taining aromatics  that  w  re  still  fragant.     Imagine  a  perfume  keeping  its 
fragrance  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.   .   .  Well,   to  continue  with 
our  letter  from  Washington: 

"You  probably  know  something  about  perfumes,"  writes  our  correspondent. 
"The  frangrance,   of  course,  is  due  to  an  oil  in  the  plant  —  in  the  flowers 
of  roses,  violets,   or  orange  blossoms;   in  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  lavender, 
and  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  geranium.     Then  there  must  be  a  fixative,  to 
make  the  fragrance  last.     Since  earliest  times,  perfumers  have  used  animal 
fixatives  for  perfumes  —  secretions  such  as  ambergris  from  the  sperm-whale, 
musk  from  the  musk  deer,  castor  from  the  beaver,  and  civet  from  an  African 
cat  —  a  cat  found  in  Abyssinia. 

"There's  a  thought  for  you,  my  fine  lady  —  that  most  exquisite  and 
costly  French  perfume  you  received  for  Christmas  probably  owes  its  lasting 
fragrance  to  a  lowly,  savage,  African  cat.  The  natives  of  Abyssina  collect 
the  civet  from  the  cats,  store  it  in  horns  —  the  horns  of  the  zebu  —  and 
then  trade  it  in  to  the  traveling  caravans  that  pass  through  the  interior 
on  their  way  to  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  Addis  Ababa  —  which  the  natives 
call  A-dis  A-wa-wa.     It  means  New  Flower." 

Oh  dear  .   .   .  Now  I  suppose  I've  got  to  hunt  up  the  atlas,  and  locate 
Abyssinia,  and  Addis  Ababa,  or  A-wa-wa,   so  I  can  picture  those  traveling 
caravans,  collecting  supplies  of  civet  stored  in  zebu  horns  .   .   .  There's 
go  much  to  learn,  about  every  unfamiliar  subject.   .   .  The  finest  quality  of 
civet,  our  correspondent  says,  is  shipped  to  France  and  to.  the  United  States. 

How,  coming  back  to  our  own  country,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  its  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

"I  went  in  to  sec  Mr.  A.  F.  Sievers,"  says  our  Washington  reporter, 
"for  he  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Oil,  Drug,  and  Perfumery  plant  experi- 
ments.   At  first,  Mr.  Sievers  wasn't  inclined  to  tell  me  much  about  perfumery 
plants.    He  had  a  good  reason.     He  thought  I  wanted  to  grow  them  myself,  and 
he  was  all  for  discouraging  me,  because  growing  perfumery  plants  in  the 
United  States  is  not  a  prosperous  business  —  it's  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.    But  I  assured  Mr.  Sievers  that  I  had  no  intention  at  all  of  becoming 
a  perfumer,  and  he  told  me  about  the  interesting  work  done  by  plant  scientists. 

"In  the  first  place,  up  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  of  Washington  State 
they've  been  experimenting  with  lavender.     You  know  we  import  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  lavender  oil  every  year,  from  Europe.     Mr.  Sievers  told 
me  that  the  oil  distilled  from  the  lavender  flowers  grown  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region  is  of  acceptable  quality,  and  maybe  some  day  we  can  produce  our  own 
lavender  oil  for  perfumes,  scented  soaps,  and  powders.     Government  scientists 
are  now  studying  yields,   cost  of  production,  and  methods  of  harvesting  the 
lavender  flowers  with  machinery.    You  see  lavender  is  harvested  by  hand  — 
and  that  takes  a  lot  of  labor. 

"Out  in  Oregon,   some  time  ago,  they  experimented  with  attar  of  roses, 
that  is,  oil  of  roses.     However,   the  yield  of  perfume  from  the  variety  of 
rose  they  tested  was  lower  than  that  from  the  same  rose  grown  in  France,  the 
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quality  was  only  fair,  and  the  cost  of  production  very  high.     So  don't  go 
in  for  growing  roses  for  perfume. 

"The  plant  scientists  also  experimented  with  rose  geranium  —  in 
Florida,  Texas,   and  California,  —  and  the  oils  distilled  from  the  geranium 
flowers  were  of  excellent  quality." 

That's  all.     I'm  glad  our  Washington  correspondent  is  interested  in 
3or.e  of  the  unusual  work  done  "by  the  Government  —  otherwise  you  and  I  might 
never  hear  ahout  such  experiments  as  those  done  on  perfume  plants  —  lavender, 
roses,  and  geraniums. 


